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Notes on Animal Life in a Primeval Forest. 

(Continued from page 410, Vol. xxwii.) 

We arrive at our destination a little before 
sunset ; the place of encampment of the sarsapa- 
rilla collectors is distant several miles within the 
mouth of a shady by-channel, which communi- 
cates with a net work of lakes and streams forming 
a portion of the outlets of the great tributary, 
the Jurua. Leaving the broad streams of the 
Amazons, we paddle for an hour or more along a 
narrow, echoing passage, hemmed in between 
two lofty walls of forest, and then turn up a still 
narrower and shadier channel, which we follow 
for a mile or so, and in the end find it suddenly 
expanding into a spacious pool, a couple of miles 
in circumference. At the farther end of this 
solitary sheet of water, the land lies low, and the 
water is covered with masses of aquatic plants, 
swarming with ghostly wading-birds; but in the 
remainder of the circuit the banks are high, with 
a gradual slope, and the shore is scooped out into 
a succession of little bays fringed with beaches 


| of clean white sand. A sombre but richly varied 


forest encompasses the whole. We have not 
proceeded far before we descry a thin column of 
smoke winding amongst the trees; then is heard 


. the barking of dogs, and soon after we glide 


round a projecting point of land, and see, in the 
corner of a snug little harbor, the canoes, tents, 
and fires of our friends. 

The situation chosen by Lauriano and his party 
for their operations seems a very good one. It 
has not been worked by sarsaparilla gatherers for 
many years: the forest ou the higher land is not 
filled with impenetrable thickets; so that the 


| men can scour it for many miles in all directions 
Fin search of the plants. 


Besides, when the 
ground is exhausted, the different channels of the 


| fiver lie very eonvenient for removal to other 


suitable spots, still further in theinterior. Game 
is plentiful: of this we have immediate proof in 
the slabs of tapir meat which are now roasting 
for supper, transfixed by wooden spits secured by 


| One end in the ground and slanted over the fire, 
|} 8nd in the numbers of smoke-dried quarters of 


the peccary, or wild hog, lying on wooden stages 


y) elevated over the smouldering embers of other 


fires. 


Manoel, Lauriano’s partner, a broad-set, 
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viously. It had rushed into the encampment in 
the dead of the night, tearing through the mos- 
quito-tent of one of the Indians, tossing him out 
of his hammock, and scattering the burning wood 
of the fires in all directions. The men were, of 
course, aroused ; and thinking, as is always the 
case in nocturnal alarms, that a jaguar was the 
cause of the uproar, seized each the first weapon 
they could lay their hands on. Flight is never 
thought of by the stolid, unexcitable Indian. 
Manoel himself grasped a harpoon, and as the 
infuriated beast was advancing toward him, drove 
the iron with great force into his breast, after 
which he was soon despatched. Tapirs, although 
common in these forests, are scarcely ever en- 
countered by hunters in the daytime: so that we 
have little chance of seeing anything more than 
the footmarks of this largest of the tropical 
American mammals in our wanderings. 

We sup heartily on the roasted tapir meat, 
which we find of very rich flavor, something 
between pork and beef, and then, after arranging 
our plans for the morrow, retire to our hammocks, 
slung between trees or poles fixed on the ground, 
under rude sheds thatched with palm-leaves. 

In the morning, a little before dawn, the en- 
campment is all alive again. Perpetua and her 
morose Indian servant, who bears the classical 
name of Eleuteria, prepare the coffee, and the 
men go down for a refreshing plunge in the lake. 
Before the sun is well up above the high walls 
of the trees, the various parties are told off for 
the day’s work, and depart to search the woods 
in various quarters for roots, each person taking 
with him his provisions for the day, his hunting- 
koife, and his gun. Manoel and Lauriano intend 
making a longer excursion, to explore new ground, 
and we, with our little helpmate Sebastian and 
one steady adult Indian, are to accompany them. 

Our course lies southward, straight for the 
heart of the forest. The early morning air 
strikes almost cold in the twilight shades, as we 
enter on a low, moist tract, after crossing the ele- 
vated land bordering the lake. We follow for the 
first hour or two the tracks made by the men on 
previous excursions, and at the end of that time, 
finding the paths becoming-very faint and uncer- 
tain, begin to mark our road by breaking off 
branches of the lower trees, at intervals of a few 
yards. The underwood is not very dense in these 
forests of the terra firma, a few dwarf palm-trees, 
saplings, and bushes of mimosa, with occasionally 
a group of tree-ferns, only dotting the narrow 
spaces that lie between the trunks of the taller 
trees. These latter, however, rise very close 
together, and all of them, the slender stems as 
well as the monstrous trunks twenty to forty feet 
in circumference, shoot up perpendicularly to a 
height of sixty feet or more before sending out 
a branch, their crowns intermingling and closing 
in above, so as to shut cut the light of day. There 
is no regularity or distinctness in the masses of 
foliage and branches overhead: in very few cases 
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forms of a third: and, to increase the confusion, 
branches and strings of parasitic and climbing 
trees-span from one tree to another, interweaving 
their different forms of leaf with the varied green- 
ery of the rest. Through the dark, mouldy, 
silent shades beneath we trail our way, seeing no 
living object but a tortoise, which Sebastian 
secures with lianas and slings over his back, until 
we reach the banks of a rivulet, where we halt 
for a short time. 

We can see, on the opposite bank of the stream 
as we descend the slope, a cluster of searlet and 
blue macaws hanging about huge bunches of 
fruit, under the crown of a stately palm-tree; a 
harsh cawing is heard in other directions,—tho 
place evidently abounds in these large and richly- 
colored parrots. We unsling our guns, lower our . 
voices, and walk stooping in the shade of the 
underwood toward the spot. It will be better 
for us, however, to let the three men follow up 
the chase; for there, a little further on, is a pair 
of birds seated aloft on a naked branch, more 
worthy our attention. They are two species of 
ampelis, or chatterer, a group comprising some of 
the handsomest of the feathered tribes to be found 
in the forest; one of them of a dark-purple hue, 
with snow-white wings, and the other of a 
beautiful light-blue color. We are abdut to leap 
the narrow brook in pursuit of them, when Se- 
bastian calls our attention to another object,—a 
little sooty-black monkey. with white mouth, 
which lies over a bough not far above our heads, 
and is straining and grinning at us with an air 
of great curiosity. On our returning the stare, 
it soon takes alarm and runs off, followed by two, 
three, four of the same kind. The impish-looking 
troop has not gone far before the foremost utters 
a sudden scream and falls headlong to the mass 
of foliage beneath, followed by its companions. 
It has doubtless encountered the glittering eyes 
of some serpent coiled round the branch; for no 
other possible enemy is seen or heard to account 
for the panic. The effect of the noise, however, 
is to alarm our chatterers, for they are gone; and 
if we wish not to return empty-handed, we must 
follow. that flock of chirping birds which have 
also been started from their feeding-places by the 
same scream. We soon come up to the tree on 
which they have settled, and picking out one of 
the band, fire, and down it falls. What a pleas- 
ant surprise! It seemed some dull-hued finch 
at that height; but now that we hold it in our 
hands we are dazzled by its exquisite beauty. 
Head golden green, back half velvety-jet, half 
bright scarlet, breast light-blue, and throat 
purple :—it is the sete cores of the natives, the 
seven-colored tanager, one of the most richly- 
colored species of its genus, which is amply 
represented in this part of the country. Our 
firing has scared away the remainder of the flock, 
and being succeeded by two other loud shots 
from our companions, the whole animal popula- 
tion of the vicinity has taken flight, amidst 


middle-aged man, three parts Indian, in reply to|can the individual tree be traced, stem and|piercing din of alarm notes. The result of the 
our questions concerning the tapir, tells us that)crown; for the delicate feathery foliage of one|shots of our two friends is not alike in both cases ; 
the animal whose remains were being cooked had|kind is inextricably mingled with the laurel-|for Manoel has brought down, instead of a bird, 


Seen killed in a singular manner two days pre- 


shaped leaves of another, or the huge palmate 


a large, heavy gray moukey, with black wrinkled 
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face, for all the world like that of 4n old negro. 
It is the barrigudo, or big-bellied monkey, of the 
Portuguese colonists (Lagothriz olivaceus of 
zoblogists), a species belonging to a numerous 
group peculiar to tropical America, all the mem- 
bers of which have long muscular tails, with 
naked palms underneath the tips, to fit them for 
a fifth hand in climbing. The poor animal is 
scarcely yet dead, when its limbs are bound and 
its palpitating Body slung over the shoulders of 
our Indian attendant. 

We resume our march, tracking our way over 
a gently undulating district beyond the rivulet. 
Our progress, however, is now much slower, as 
Manoel and Lauriano spend much time in ex- 
amining the ground for sarsaparilla plants, their 
number seeming to increase as we advance. The 
plant is a climber, found always in the shade of 
the lower trees and bushes, to the branches of 
which it clings for support. The stem is green 
and spiny, somewhat resembling that of the 
bramble of our own country ; but it grows straight 
upwards from the ground, and the leaves are 
oval and strongly veined. The roots, which 
constitute the drug, grow horizontally for many 
yards within a few inches of the surface of the 
ground, and are very difficult to dig up without 
breaking: yet this must be done; for, if collec- 
ted in fragments, it is much lessened in value. 
We cross, in the course of another hour’s march, 
two more brooks. On the banks of one of these 
we start an inambu from its nest, and shoot 
another bird of the same species as it is trotting 
along the slope. The nest of the inambu is 
simply a hollow place smoothed out at the foot of 
a tree; but how beautiful are its eggs, almost as 
large as a hen’s, of the texture of porcelain, and 
of a clear light-blue color! It is impossible to go 


far in any, part of the forests of the Upper Ama- 


zons without seeing these birds, of which there 
are many distinct species. They have the habits 
and also the general appearance of partridges, 
near to which they are usually classed in natural 
history works ; but, according to a recent inves- 
tigator of high authority, M. Parker, they are in 
reality more closely allied to the ostrich group 
than to the gallinacea, being struthionous, or 
ostrich-like birds, of dwarfed size and forest 
habitat, which have merely a superficial resem- 
blance in form and color to the partridge and 
grouse families. 

On the banks of a fourth and broader rivulet 
we make halt, and eat our frugal dinner. It is 
now past midday, and the glowing vertical sun 
pierces the thick canopy of foliage, making the 
air warm and oppressive in the shades beneath. 
We have walked perhaps nine or ten miles from 
the encampment, and are now in the very core of 
the wilderness,—in a part probably never before 
trodden by man. There is a lull in the move- 
ments of animal life on the sunny borders of the 
brook, and the only sounds heard ate the reedy 
notes of cicadas and the tapping of a large red- 
headed woodpecker on a hollow tree. The insect 
world, however, appears to be more active now 
than in early morning. We can sce from our 
dining-place on the top of the sloping bank 
numbers of huge blue butterflies ( Morpho cisseis), 
more than half a foot in expanse, sailing with 
outstretched wings“across the sunny spaces 
between the crowns of trees; and many smaller 
kinds, some of a glowing scarlet hue, others of a 
rich purple, are darting about, or settling on the 
ground close by us. There is a tree-trunk a few 
paces off which seems very attractive to these 
creatures. A sweet sap is exuding from cracks 
in the bark, and a great crowd of most varied and 
handsome insects surrounds the place, all the 


butterflies having their wings closed, and packed | presence within the Society, and cost those who 
together as close as they can stand. One kind| were alivein the Truth, much suffering and labour 
has large spots, resembling the eyes of owls, on|to counteract and repair their hurtful effects, and 
the under surface of the wings and others are|to rouse those overcome by them into sensibility, 
adorned with marks of various colors, like «many-|and to an effort to enter the vineyard and work. 
hued hieroglyphics. Many large beetles, too,|They prepared the way for the Hicksite heresy 
are booming round and round, apparently search-|and secession, but never extended their influence 
ing for a place to alight on and imbibe the sweet|so generally as to induce any large portion of, or 
liquor. Some of these, on capture, prove to be|any Yearly Meeting in the Society, to enter-upon 
most richly-marked creatures, being of a coppery|a systematic review and remodeling of its discip- 
hue, with radiating orange-colored streaks on their |line, for the purpose of striking out, or rendering 
wing cases. inoperative, those parts which enforced or guarded 


Cie be continued) any of the christian testimonies peculiarly observed 


seaniinmbianaiaas : 

For “The Friend.” | by Friends. 
Improvements in the Church, So also in reference to the increase and more 
(Continued from page.411, Vol. xxxvii.) | 


‘ ‘general diffusion of knowledge, giving rise to cor- 

It must be evident to every one who has watched |responding changes in opinions and modes of 
the progress of events in our religious Society, |thought in religious as well as other matters. We 
with the view of coming to a correct judgment re-| know that the world does not stand still ; and can 
specting the course it is pursuing, that the cause |freely admit there have been great improvements 
producing the commotions, divisions and changes|made within the Society, in scholastic education ; 
which have occurred in it, within the last twenty {and that it was to be expected those entering upon 
years, must be widespread and powerful. The|the active stage of life, would wish to examine into 
unity of interest heretofore existing among Friends | the leading features of the tenets held by the re- 
in all places where they were to be found; the|ligious Society, of which they found themselves 
similar and peculiar character of the religious edu- | wade members by birth, and form their own judg- 
cation generally received, while in early life ; the| ment of their truthfulness and obligation. ‘There 
fecling of brotherhvod so sedulously cultivated and | certainly can be no well-grounded objection raised 
almost universally obeyed ; the historical and tra-|to learning or knowledge. It cannot be doubted 
ditional dignity and reverence which enshrined in|that the omniscient Creator of man, designed the 
their hearts the high religious worth, the deep|high, capacious powers which lie folded up in the 
and triumphant sufferings of the founders and|mind ofachild, should bedeveloped, strengthened, 
fathers of their church; the equality, close con- 


adorned, and made more useful by education; 
nection and mutual dependence maintained, under|nor that the knowledge stored up, if kept in its 
the theocratic government acknowledged in all| proper place and applied to its proper ends, how- 


things pertaining to religion and the church; the ever profound »7d diversified it may be, increases 
partial but marked separation from the world at|the usefulness of the individual, and promotes the 
large, observed by the majority, in accordance with | welfare of the community. There is no necessary 
what the Society believed to be the requirements |antagonism between learning and religion. Many 
of the gospel as received by them; all acted as|among the most learned have been also among the 
strong bands to draw them together, which with|most humble and devout disciples of Christ. The 
unity of faith, under the Divine protection and|temptations of the learned are no more overpower- 
preservation through succeeding generations, had |ing or fatal than those of the ignorant, and their 
kept them a distinct and peculiar people; and/|lapses are rarely into sins so sensual and gross. 
even amid the trials of more than one secession, | Nevertheless, high intellectual training and attain- 
had still united them in affectionate harmony, to|ments may awaken in the heart idolatry of them- 
be overcome by'no slight or merely local cause. | selves, and cheat their possessors into the delusion 
Manifesting its presence by a systematic course of| that science, literature, and art are the chief good, 
action affecting those views and practices which|and possess power to lead on to perfection. When 
have always characterized Friends ; and its.advo-|men forget the source from which human learn- 
cates unhesitatingly calling upon meetings exercis-|ing is drawn, the objects to which alone it is ap- 
ing superintending and legislative powers, so to| plicable, and that above these—its legitimate sub- 
shape their proceedings and decisions, as to sanc-|jects,—there are truths and mysteries which, 
tion the numerous innovations constantly ex-|unaided by the Holy Spirit, are beyond the reach 
hibited, upon those views and practices; it can|and grasp of reason; or when they lose sight of 
hardly be otherwise, than that all must see the|the biessed fact that christianity is not a human 
cause itself to be a real or apparent attempt to\invention which they, as they store their heads 
alter and modify the long established doctrines of|with knowledge, can mould and fashion to suit 
the Society, and to change its standing among re-|their supposed improved condition ; and so set to 
ligious professors. Nothing short of this could|work to readjust its principles and loosen the re- 
have effected such extraordinary aberrations from |stricting bonds it imposes upon conduct and con- 





the path Friends have always believed themselves 
called to walk in; sown jealousy and distrust 
broadcast among the members; and effected the 
sad disunion and disruption now existing within 
the borders of the Society. 

In adopting this opinion, we need not overlook 
the hold that the spirit of the world had obtained 
upon very many of the members, nor deny that 
formality and deadness had been, for years, creep- 
ing over the body of the Society, interfering with 
the circulation of divine life, and in many places 
benumbing many of the members; who, content 
with the form of godliness without the power, were 
betrayed into attributing much of the worth to the 
former, which appertains only to the virtue it em- 
bodied or the truth itrepresented. But deadness 
and formality have often before shown their evil 


versation ; then they will be yery likely, with all 
their wisdom and prudence, to make grievous mis- 
takes ; especially in those parts of the system which 
deal with their real ignorance and pride, and re- 
quire them to become like fools, or babes and 
sucklings. If, then, it is admitted that improve- 
ments in education, and a more general introduc- 
tion of the younger members into the higher 
branches of learning, have awakened inquiry, 
stimulated religious activity, and thus led to the 
changes and modifications, “‘the expansion and 


‘adaptation,” thought to be called for by the times, 


and which are so greatly affecting the Society; 
still those educational improvements give no guar- 
anty that these results are right in themselves, 
or will prove to be real improvements in the 
church; nor that a work of true reformation is 
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being carried on, by men more deeply versed in |likely to result where the new views are embraced |ever, be permitted to express my conviction that 
the truths of religion, or more skilled in properly |and prevail. We wish not to go into the subject |the benefit to be expected from such a course, 
applying those truths to the conduct of life, than|except so far as to direct the attention of our |cannot be fully obtained, without a greater degree 
were our early Friends. readers to the following extracts from the Appeal |of freedom from undue deference to the views 
We have no wish to make idols of “ our early |above alluded to, and to ask them to observe how|and modes of expression adopted by our early 
Friends ;”’ to argue that a thing must be right|identical are the sentiments coutained in thet, | Friends, than has hitherto been common among 
merely because they adopted or approved it, nor| with those freely expressed in London and Dublin | us.” , 
to cherish a spirit among the members which | Yearly Meetings, as reported in the London and| On page 61. “The following are given ‘as 
would make them satisfied with any thing like|the British Friend, and republished in “The |some of the evil consequences’ which the author 
building the tombs of the prophets, and garnish-| Friend,” in Philadelphia. believes to have resulted from what he styles 
ing the sepulchres of the righteous; but before we| The author of the work from which these ex-|‘the defective and incorrect views’ promulgated 
cast aside the chart those experienced christians |tracts were originally taken, finding, sometime by our early Friends, and retained by the Society. 
have left us, let us be sure that others, offering |after it was issued, that the opinions he in-|‘ The Holy Scriptures have not in the general, 
themselves as guides in their stead, are as practi-|culeates in it, were not approved, or, sanctioned | been sufficiently regarded and used among us as 
cally acquainted as they were, with the footsteps|by those who then had most influence in, and|the appointed record of Divine truth, and the 
of the flock of Christ’s companions. We desire|controlled the society in England; and actuated |source from which the knowledge of it is to be 
not to impugn the motives of any who are urging|we doubt not, by a feeling, such as is alluded to|derived by the church.’ ‘The introduction among 
so many changes within our beloved Society; we|in a former number of these essays, where it is|us of imperfect, not to say eroneous views in 
do not doubt they think they are working for its|said that, if a member of any religious denomina-|regard to some important parts of Divine truth.’ 
improvement, by discarding, what they please to|tion “is convinced that the society to which he|‘ An undue estimate of the place assigned to im- 
designate, mere tradition and useless form; but| belongs is in error, that it has misunderstood and mediate revelation in the economy of the church, 
they are dealing with sacred things,thinzs that;misconstrued the scriptures, and drawn an un-,with an inadequate one of that which belongs to 
affect the religious convictions, rights and feel-|sound belief therefrom, he can enjoy the right of |the volume of inspiration.’ 
ings of thousands who are as deeply interested in |liberty of conscience by leaving its communion ;| ‘ A disposition in those who held them to form 
the Society as they are; and while altering and|but he has no right to allege his supposed su-|too high an estimate of the spiritual authority 
destroying, to mould things to their standard and|perior capacity for understanding the scriptures,|under which they spoke, wrote and acted ; ‘and 
liking, they must be willing to grant liberty of|as a sufficient apology for retaining his position, |lastly, the influence which extrome views respect- 
conscience to others, who do not see and think as|while he is rejecting the old and introducing ajing immediate revelation have had -upon the 
they do, at least equal to what they claim for|new faith,” resigned his right of membership| ministry among us, and the erroneous estimate of 
themselves; and allow old-fashioned Friends to|among Friends. This was right and honorable |its character and authority, to which they have 
object to the mutilations of their long-loved sys-/in him. Recently, we learn, he has applied and |sometimes led.’ ”’ 
tem of religion, and to do what they can, to defend) become a member again, and if our information| It may be, that the author of the above extracts 
the faith as it was, according to their convictions, |is correct, without any condemnation or retraction |did not desire to bring about all the changes, 
once delivered to the saints. of the opinions formerly published by him.j‘‘ the expansion and adaptation,” which the adop- 
But few years have elapsed since many worthy, | There is no reason to doubt that the same feelings|tion of the views he here advocates, by large 
sincere-hearted members were unwilling to believe|which induced him to leave the society, would| portions of the society, has led them into. We 
there were among Friends of influence in the|have ‘prevented his return, had he not known/believe the other author quoted from in “The 
Society, those who promulgated any doctrines dif-| that the views he holds and inculeates have now|Appeal,’”’ contemplated no such innovations on 
fering from that held by its founders ; while others, | gained the ascendency. the testimonies of the gospel maintained by 
who acknowledged the difference, thought no} At page 52 of the Appeal we find it-stated:|Friends as have rapidly followed the general 
harm need result from it, if unnoticed by the!‘ This author alleges that in examining some of |acceptance of the opinions he advanced, and 
church. But we apprehend the gradual develope-|those writings, [those writings most esteemed which are therein controverted; for he wrote in 
ment of events within our pale, has confirmed even |among Friends,] he ‘found the truth contained support of some of those testimonies which have 
with these, the judgment of those experienced and!in them, mingled with no inconsiderable portion|been virtually abandoned by many. But other 
far-seeing men and women, who detected the|of what appeared to be mistaken interpretations|Friends of clearer perception, and deeper re- 
divergence from the great fundamental principle|of scripture, and erroneous or defective statements |ligious experience, saw the nature and tendency 
of the Society, in many sentiments and exposi-jof some parts of christian doctrine ;” and injof the seminal principle sown, the changes that 




















_ tions published by members ; who raised the voice|reference to those worthies among our early 


of warning against their spread or approval, and|Friends whose writings have been always ap- 
predicted, with sorrowful but undoubting presci- | proved and adopted by the society, and against 
ence, unless timely care should be taken to cut | which his attack is directed, he says: ‘If their 
short its growth, the bitter fruit now being ma-|reputation should seem in any degree lessened 
tured. How many, of both sexes, who were/by what I have done, let it be borne in mind, 
eminent in their day as ministers or elders, and|that this effect has reference to their character as 
who, by. their self-denying lives and devoted |interpreters of scripture and expounders of chris- 
labours, showed they had nothing so much at | 
heart as the promotion of the cause of Christ, and faithful servants of Christ. Iam persuaded, after 
the welfare of the Society to which they belonged, | much examination and reflection, that their claim 
laboured abundantly to arouse the Society to a\to deference in the former character, has, in 
sence of its danger, and, in language that could|past-times, been too largely and implicitly ad- 
not be misunderstood or misapplied, pointed out|mitted among us, and that this has been, and 
the initial steps of the body into a path which,|in some degree still is a source of serious injury 
unless retraced, would lead it far away from the |to our Society, and to the cause of Truth itself.” 
position designed for and assigned to it by the; On page 59. ‘ Were the important principle 


Head of the church. The columns of “ The|more distinctly recognized that the Holy Serip- 


Friend,” might be filled with extracts demonstra-|tures are the appointed means for conveying to 
ting this, but we believe there are few of its|the church the knowledge of divine truth, it 
readers who are not cognizant of the fact, and|would naturally lead to a more careful examina- 
therefore it is unnecessary. tion of their contents, and an increased disposition 

In “ An Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines of the |to make use of such helps for ascertaining their 
Religious Society of Friends,” addressed by the|true meaning, as are placed within our reach. 
Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Philadelphia, | In this way a more correct apprehension of some 
to its members, in 1847, the subject is clearly and | matters of doctrine and of the meaning of man 
talmly treated, and the discrepancy between some| parts of Scripture, would gradually pervade the 
views of doctrine, now become popular with many|body at large, and would extend to individuals 
it membership, and those laid down by early | whose circumstances or habits of mind necessarily 
Friends, and ever held by the Society since their| disqualify them for much personal application to 
‘Yy, is plainly set forth ; as also the consequences|the study of the sacred volume. I must, how- 





tian doctrine, not as devoted followers and| 


would inevitably follow its general reception and 
application; in other words the “ expansion and 
adaptation”’ of the whole system which the Society 
had ever held and cherished, that must necessa- 
'rily follow such modification of their fundamental 
principle; and while they labored faithfully 
themselves, to point out and counteract the 
\danger, they earnestly entreated that the whole 
church would, in the spirit of preserving and 
restoring love, make an effort to root out the 
lerror before it had time to convulse the Society ; 
\to suspend its usefulness ; and lead the members 
back to those things which its founders suffered 
so greatly for abandoning and bearing testimony 
against. Alas! that their religious concern and 
labor were misunderstood and misrepresented ; 
that party feeling, that bane of all religion, 
|sprang up, yielding bitter fruit, and that the action 
of two large Yearly meetings was disregarded or 
condemned. In most places these new views 
have had free course, and we ask our readers to 
look over the Society and mark its present 
condition; to mmke themselves acquainted with 
the sentiments urged, and the liberties in lifeand 
conversation unhesitatingly sanctioned by large 





y|numbers occupying influential positions; weigh 


the arguments put forth in favor or in defence of 
the changes and modifications that are made, 
or are making in the doctrines and testimonies 
which Friends have ever held, within different 
Yearly meetings; and then candidly answer to 





themselves the question, whether the opinions 
contained in the extracts we have given, and 
athers of a similar character noticed in “The 
Appeal,” do not lay at the bottom of the whole 
movement, and explain the whole progress of these 
so called improvements in the church. In 
making this examination it should be borne in 
mind, that if it is true that “the principle [or 
spirit] of God in man * * is the only blessed means 
appointed of God to quicken, convince and sanc- 
tify,” as the founders of the Society and Friends 
since have always believed; then, those who 
deny it, and resort to some other source for divine 
light and knowledge, by this very means, impair 
if not destroy, their capacity for determining 
their own condition, and darken the light which 
would show them their blindness; and therefore, 
it may be, that we have the accounts ,not , unfre- 
quently put forth, of progress in biblical know- 
ledge and missionary labour, as being a growth 
in the Truth. 
(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
LET IT PASS. 
. Be not swift to take offence ; 
Let it pass. 
Anger is a foe to sense ; 
Let it pass. 
Brood not darkly o’er a wrong, 
Which will disappear ere long, 
Rather sing this cheery song, 
Let.it pass, 
Let it pass. 


Strife corrodes the purest mind; 
Let it pass, 
As the unregarded wind, 
Let it pass, 
Any vulgar souls that live 
May condemn without reprieve ; 
’Tis the noble who forgive, 
Let it pass, 
Let it pass. 


Echo not an angry word; 
Let it pass. 

Think bow often you have erred; 
Let it pass. 

Since our joys must pass away, 

Like the dew-drops on the spray, 
Wherefore should our sorrows stay ? 
Let it pass, 

Let it pass. 


If for good you've taken ill; 
Let it pass. 
Oh! be kind and gentle still; 
Let it pass. 
Time at last makes all things straight, 
Let us not resent, but wait, 
And our triumph shall be great; 
Let it pass, 
Let it pass. 


ee 


The Cactus Plants of California. 


The San Francisco Bulletin says:—The 
Cactus—that celebrated family of the floral king- 
dom, the glory of the hot-houses of Europe and 
the wonder of travellers, whose flowers and fruits 
are seen in every league of surface in South 
California, Arizona and the Peninsula—has never 
sufficiently attracted the attention of our florists 
or farmers. ' Fifty-five species of cactus are 
known in the botany of these sections, and they 
include some with magnificent flowers and of ex- 
traordinary appearance, forming beautiful orna- 
ments when in the vicinity of other vegetation. 

If the different speci=-, all covered with thorns, 
could be got together in a California garden they 
would form one of the most singular and unique 
— it is possible to conceive in gardening, 
and it is to be remembered that the fruits are as 


valuable for human food as the flowers are for 
feasting the eye. 


The cactacia have an immense range in the 
altitudes of central North America, or in what 
we may term the California simulacra of climates 
and soils, as they are found from the parallel of 
Cariboo to Cape St. Lucas, and from the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains in North Dacotah 
to the Gila river. They are met with in all 
latitudes between the Gila and Panama, from the 
line of perpetual snow to that of the sea-shore. 
Some two hundred different species of this sin- 
gular family of American plants are enumerated in 
the botany of Mexico, ranging from the shape of 
a cabbage to that of a grape-vine, and looming 
high as a tree and umbrageous as a small oak. 
Their flowering is of extraordinary splendor and 
loveliness, and is from the purest white to ver- 
million, including every mixture of the prismatic 
colors. But it is the fruit, the stand-by of the 
poor and the Indians in the seasons of drought 
and famine, that unfolds this providential blessing 
of the desert in all its value. Engleman of St. 
Louis, an eminent writer on this family, enumer- 
ates as indigenous to Afizona and South Cali- 
fornia four genera of the cactus; that is, thirty- 
seven species of the opuntias or lobe ‘shaped, 
eleven species of the cereus or perpendicular 
stems, six eumamalarias or mamacs, and six 
echinocactus or cabbage-heads. Almost every 
one of these is found in the mountain ranges and 
deserts of Los Angeles, San Bernardino and 
San Diego counties. In lower California many 
species are met with, which are foreign to our 
parallels and latitudes, one of which, a climbing 
variety, is found in the dryest months to be full 
of the purest water. 

One of the opuntias has a small fruit, specific 
in scurvies and blood impurities, while others 
have fruits with the flavor of pine-apples, of straw- 
berries, peaches, plums and cherries, of the 
luscious cherameya and mangostein, of the fig 
and grape, and of the lemon, apple, and pear. 

“The cactus apuntia, or Indian fig of Mexico 
—white and red—was introduced into the mission 
gardens of our state from Santa Clara to San 
Diego in the early settlement of the country, some 
seventy years ago; but they are also found indi- 
genous in the mountains of the Colorado, in San 
Bernandino and San Diego counties. Near all 
the southern missions below Point Conception, 
they grow luxuriantly, particularly at Santa 
Barbara, San Fernando, and San Gabriel. At 
the two last named places they are extremely 
abundant and luscious. These varieties of the 
prickly pear are valuable additions to the food of 
our state, as the fruit is not only very plentiful 
in summer and fall, but itis highly nutritive and 
agreeable, and can be gathered at will, and the 
plant requires no care.’ When stripped of the 
prickles they can be boiled down to an excellent 
conserve or sirup, or dried in the sun for preser- 
vation, as they contain a large quantity of sugar 
and gum. The plant is easily propagated by 
slips or seeds, and has a wonderful endurance, 
vitality and hardiness. It comes to perfection 
in three years. Its seeds which are very abun- 
dant in the fruit, are toasted by the Indians as a 
substitute for corn. The mucilage of the leaves 
or fronds is thrown into water and used in making 
cements and white washes, and gives great 
strength to those house-building materials in the 
arid districts of Mexico. It is in common use 
around Los Angelos. 

“ Being such plentiful and excellent producers 
of sugary fruit, so necessary to the laboring man 
in our dry and attenuated atmosphere, this 
matter should be attended to by our people, as 
well as the arts of making molasses from maguey, 
pumpkins, melons, watermelons, grapes, pears, 


beets, corn stalks, and the wild sugar cane, or 
panoche-carisso of the Tulares.”’ 

All these fruits are well known to tho 
Indians and Mestizoes of Sonora and New Mexicc, 
and those of Chihuahua and Coahuila, as pro- 
ducing sugar; and particularly the cactacea and 
agave, among the Pimos and Papagos of Arizona, 
who consider the cactus and the maguey as gifts 
of the gods, for from them they receive food, 
clothing, shelter and fencing. The reduction of 
these articles to conserves and molasses is often 
facilitated among these simple people by a con- 
centrating process of roasting and baking, and 
boiling down slowly afterwards, with a little water, 
to a viscid sirup which never ferments in keeping, 
though several of them are also used in the fabri- 
eation of moscal or spirits. 


——_—__—~.>—____ 


Por “ The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories, 


THE OLD ROSE BUSH REVIVED. 


We mused last year over a rose bush, robbed of 
its strength ahd beauty by shoots from its wild root, 
which bore no flowers. The pruning-knife was, 
at that time, freely applied to the barren growth, 
and indeed the whole top of the poor, decaying 
shoot from the true graft which had borne, when 
in its vigour, beautiful flowers, was also cut away. 
This was done as the only method of saving it, 
yet we had little hope of any permanent good being 
effected, as it appeared as though all that was of 
any value in the bush was fast dying. Two or 
three shoots started before winter, and grew with 
some rapidity ; yet, as we believed they were from 
the natural wild root, little attention was given to 
them. This spring they put forth leaves and lifted 
their green tops as if determined to do what they 
could; but it was not until the time when other 
roses were blooming, that I took notice that the 
leaves on some of these shoots were quite different 
in their shade of green from those on the others, 
and it was immediately apparent that some were 
from the graft. Which of them were from this, 
was quickly disclosed, for on one of them, rapidly 
opening its green mantle, was a promising rose- 
bud. On this discovery the pruning knife was 
freely applied to the fresh shoots of the wild root, 
which were absorbing the sap, and weakening 
that growth which was doing its best to bloom. 
Strengthened by this pruning, the plant has per- 
fected roses, beautiful in color as ever, although 
somewhat less in size, and fewer in number than 
those it put forth before its strength had been 
given to the nourishment of the barren suckers, 
It is now putting forth a lively growth of wood, 
and it is evident that with careful attention, and 
a constant pruning down of all wrong growth, we 
may once more have the plant blooming in vigor, 
and bearing ‘more abundantly than ever, the sweet, 
beautiful roses of the true graft. 

Whilst recently musing over my rose bush, its 
threatened decay and happy recovery, my mind 
seemed a little animated with spiritual good. I 
was led into a train of thought on the benefit 
often experienced by the christian, from right 
pruning, administered by the Heavenly Husband- 
man; even from the frequent application of the 
sharp knife of affliction, not merely trimming off 
wrong branches, but cutting down, as it were to 
the root, all growth not from the grafting of grace. 
Memory recalled the records of many persons,— 
the good, the wise, the useful in their generation, 
—who in early life, and some of them until far 
past the meridian of their day, had given the sap 
of their strength to the natural shoots, which bore 
no good fruit, and nothing to admire but showy, 
useless leaves, at best. A graft had, by Divine 
visitation, been set in some of them, but in the 
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profusion of the natural growth, it had been|=0t being turned to him, I had almost forgotten 
dwarfed and seemed dying or dead, whilst only|such an one had existed, and made no enquiries 
fruits of evil hung round in abundance. These|concerning him. 

men and women exerted an influence in the world 
all for evil; their fruit was bitter,—they brought 
forth nothing to the praise of Him, who by the 
visitation of his spirit, called them to grace and to 
glory; until through his merciful chastisements, 
and regenerating baptisms acting as a sharp prun- 
ing knife, the evil growth within was little by 
little cut off. Then indeed, the heavenly graft of 
early or later visitation, found room to grow,— 
obtained strength and nourishment to bloom and 
bear fruit. As the keen strokes of affliction, 
wielded by the skilful hand of Him who doeth all! 
things well, cut off and destroyed shoot after shoot 
of the old wild stock, the new growth waxed 
stronger and stronger, until its blossoms and fruit- 
age were truly to the honour of the great Husband- 
man, and to the praise of his redeeming grace. I 
thought of a Samue! Fothergill, rioting in all 
wickedness,—of a Daniel Wheeler, degraded and 
sunk in sin,—of a Peter Yarnall, making a sport 
of religion and every thing excellent; and as I 
saw how through the severity of Divine merciful 
visitations, their evil growth was removed, and in 
how large a measure, in after life, they were en- 
abled to bring forth the fruits of holiness, for their 
own good and the good of the church, I felt how 
merciful it was of the great Husbandman, that 
every branch bearing no fruit unto holiness should 
be taken away from us, and that every plant bear- 
ing fruit, should have all evil growth purged from 
it, that it might “ bring forth more fruit.” 

Whilst I mused, without seeking for illustra- 
tions, there was suddenly brought to my remem- 
brance, one whom I had known many years ago, 
and of whom I had seen but little since. When 
I first knew him, he was a young man, just enter- 
ing manhood, of fair abilities, and an excellent 
character in civil society. In addition to these, 
by his consistent walking, he gave cheering evi- 
dence that the great Husbandman had indeed en- 
grafted in him a Heavenly bud, which through 
assisting grace was growing vigorously ,—bearing 
already some fruit, and giving large promise of 
more. This was, in part, manifested by an open 
practical avowal of placing heavenly things before 
earthly. He evidently believed in the truth of 
the Saviour’s words, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these [neces- 
sary earthly] things shall be added unto you.” 
His residence was far from mine, yet I had an 
opportunity of seeing him at Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings,—of which, although at a considerable 
sacrifice of time, he was frequently present. Thus 
I came gradually to consider him as one dedicated 
to the Lord’s service, and as likely, with natural 
talents sanctified, to prove a useful member of the 
church militant ; and at the end, bya patient con- 
tinuance in well doing, through the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus, to become a happy member of the 
Church Triumphant in its eternal glory. 

Time in its ever ceaseless movement, carried us 
forward. Years passed. He was married, and 
his wife, (I have understood, for I never knew 
her,) in addition to earthly graces, had the adorn- 
ings of the Spirit. The graft of grace given her, 
had grown and produced good fruit. He had 
children born to him, and these outward blessings, 
a religious wife and healthy children, whilst add- 
ing to his earthly cares and comforts, should have 
increased his thankfulness to God, and dedication 
to his service. I missed him from the religious 












































him in a health, but his very appearance pro- 
claimed a changed man. His religious duties, 
even near home, were neglected, and I could but 
remind him of the dew of his youth, and the love 
of his espousals, now alas! apparently forgotten. 
I found that the cares of the world, and probably 
the unsubdued love it, had caused to spring up 
shoots from the old nature, which had very much 
weakened the graft from Divine Grace. Many 
afflictions had been mercifully granted him, to cut 
down the wild growth; near and dear ones had 
been taken away, but, however, after such a dis- 
cipline, wrong things might appear momentarily 
to wither, yet for want of yielding all up to the 
great Pruner, with earnest desire for thorough re- 
pentance, and the perfect reduction of self, the 
evil shoots but grew more luxuriantly. He had 
a fresh sense given him of how it was and had 
been with him, acknowledged his error, and 
thought he would improve. Alas! a mere sense 
of our error produceth no improvement. He had 
not yet experienced a longing desire to feel the 
pruning knife,—an earnest beseeching love to 
Him who wieldeth it, and an daily, hourly, crav- 
ing for the removal of every budding of evil ! 

Fresh visitations of trial for his good are still 
mercifully granted him. Immediately and in- 
strumentally, he has evidently been sought after. 
Stroke upon stroke has been given him to cut off 
the evil growth,—to bring him back,—if not asa 
branch to bear much fruit to the Lord’s glory, at 
least as one of which the fruit though scant aad 
feeble, might be unto holiness,—and through the 
mercy of Him who seeketh to save, might in the 
end be unto everlasting life. 

In my present musing, these things came into 
my mind, and whilst sorrowing over the present 
condition of this once promising plant, I could but 
feel the petition raised that still sharper strokes 
of the pruning knife might be given him, even 
until driven to the Lord Jesus for comfort in his 
distress, he might be rightly enabled to kiss the 
rod, and him who hath appointed it. Oh, there 
is no time to delay! When the discipline of aftlic- 


jected, may we not fear that the time will soon 
come, when the growth of grace being smothered, 
the growth of evil fruit will be so openly apparent, 
as to bring shame and reproach. 

I long that the merciful Husbandman may 
effectually cut off the evil shoots, and though the 
bud of grace may be apparently dying, yet he who 
raiseth the dead can cause that, renewed in life 
and strength,—it may once more grow, bud and 
bear fruit. 

May it be as truly said of him spiritually, as of 
our old rose bush naturally, “‘ He is revived.’’ 


oommvestnelalsnes 
For “ The Friend.” 

Lafitte the Banker.—A late paper contains the 
following anecdote respecting the great Paris 
banker. When Lafitte came to Paris in 1778, 
the extent of his ambition was to find a situation 
in a banking-house; and to attain this object he 
called on Perregaux, the rich Swiss banker, to 
whom he had a letter of recommendation. The 
young provincial, poor and modest, timid and 


his visit. 
Ynot whether death had released him from all I 
earthly duties, or whether by bodily or spiritual) establishment—at least for the present,” replied 
indisposition, he was kept at home. My attention| the banker, “all my offices have their full com- 





tion and merciful chastisement is continually re-| 


eo If I require any one at a future time 


will see what can be done; but in the mean+ 


time I advise you to seek elsewhere for I do not 
After a long time, being in the neighbourhood | expect to have a vacancy for some time.” 
in which I knew he had formerly resided, I found|a disappointed heart, the young aspirant for em- 
ployment left the office, and while with a down- 
east look he traversed the court-yard, he stooped 
to pick up a pin which lay in his path, and which 
he carefully stuck in the lappell of his coat. 
Little did he think that this trivial action was to 
decide his future fate; but so it was. 
window of his cabinet, Perregaux had observed 
the action of the young man. 
was one of those keen observers of human actions, 
who estimate the value of circumstances appar- 
ently trifling in themselves, and which would 
pass unnoticed by the majority of mankind. In 
this simple action he saw a revelation of ‘char- 
acter, if was a guarantee of a love of order and 
economy, and a pledge of some at least, of the 
qualities which should be possessed by a good 
financier. “A young man who would pick up a 
pin, he thought, would not fail to make a good 
clerk and merit the confidence of his employer. 


With 


From the 


The Swiss banker 


On the evening of the same day, Lafitte received 
the following note from the banker. “A place 
is made for you in my office which you may take 
possession of to-morrow morning.” His antici- 
pations of the good. business qualities of the 
youth were more than realized. From simple 
clerk, Lafitte soon rose to be cashier, then head 
of the first banking house in Paris, and afterward, 
in rapid succession, a deputy and president of the 
Council of Ministers, a post as high as any to 
which a citizen can aspire. Although Lafitte 
when young and poor, could stoop to pick up a 
pin, his character was anything but grovelling 
and sordid. When large means were at his 
command he was conspicuous for liberality, 
having a hand always open to honorable misfor- 
tune, and generous, even to prodigality, in doing 
good. 


-_——— 3 eo 
For “The Friend.” 


The following extract from the Journal of John 
Woolman, may afford encouragement in this time 
of trial and commotion. 

“ After a few weeks it pleased the Lord to visit 
me with pleurisy; and after I had lain a few 
days and felt the disorder very grievous, I was 
thoughtful how it might end. I had of late 
through various exercises, been much weaned 
from the pleasant things of this life, and now I 
thought if it was the Lord’s will to put an end 
to my labors, and graciously receive me into the 
arms of his merey, death would be acceptable to 
me; but if it was his will further to refine me 
under affliction, and make me in any degree 
useful in his church, I desired not todie. * * 
* * One night in particular, my bodily dis- 
tress was great; my feet grew cold, and cold 
increased up my legs toward my body, and at 
that time I had no inclination to ask my nurse to 
apply anything warm to my feet, expecting my 
end was near. After I had lain nearly ten hours 
in this condition, I closed my eyes, thinking 
whether I might now be delivered out of the 
body; but in these awful moments my mind was 
livingly opened to behold the Church, and strong 
engagements were begotten in me for the ever- 
lasting well-being of my fellow creatures; and I 
felt in the spring of pure love, that I might re- 
main some time longer in the body, in filling up 


anxious, was introduced into the cabinet of the|according to my measure that which remains of 
banker, and there modestly stated the object of|the afflictions of Christ, and in laboring for the 


good of the church. * * * The next night, 


‘It is impossible for me to admit you into my| feeling a weighty exercise of spirit, and having a 


solid Friend sitting up with me, I requested him 
to write what I said ; which he did as follows: 
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“¢ Fourth day of the First month, 1770, about 
5 o’clock in the morning. I have seen in the 
light of the Lord, that the day is approaching, 
when the man that is most wise in human policy 
shall be the greatest fool; and the arm that is 
mighty to support injustice shall be broken in 
pieces. The enemies of righteousness shall make a 
terrible rattle, and shall mightily torment one 
another; for He that is omnipotent is rising up to 
judgment, and will plead the cause of the op- 
pressed ; and he commanded me to open the 
vision.” 

«« Neara week after this, feeling my mind livingly 
opened, I sent for a neighbor, who, at my request, 
wrote as follows : 

«« <The place of prayer is a precious habitation ; 
for I now saw that the prayers of the saints were 
precious incense ; and a trumpet was given -me 
that I might sound forth this language, that the 
children might hear it, and be united together in 
this precious habitation where the prayers of the 
saints, as precious incense, arise up before the 
throne of God and the Lamb ; I saw this habita- 
tion to be safe; to be inwardly quiet, when there 
were great stirrings and commotions in the world. 
Prayer at this-day in pure resignation is a pre- 
cious place; the trumpet is sounded, the call 
goes forth to the church that she gather to the 
place of pure inward prayer; and her habitation 
is safe.’ ”” 


For “ The Friend.” 
On Color Blindness. 


A few years since, Dr. Wilson, of Edinburg, 
announced as the result of his observations, that 
a large number of persons in the community— 
amountifig perhaps to as many as one in twenty or 
fifteen—were affected with the curious defect of 
vision known as color blindness. This defect in 
distinguishing colors, is not properly speaking a 
total blindness to them, by which all objects appear 
of the same sombre hue; but is generally con- 
fined to an inability to distinguish a certain kind 
of color, extending however, throughout all its 
mixturessand manifests itself by the very confused 
ideas which persons thus affected have in regard to 
their differences and intensities. 

Although to one capable of fully enjoying the 
exquisite beauty of the endless combinations, and 
contrasts of the hues of surrounding objects, 
even the partial loss of the power to distinguish 
color would be a great deprivation, yet, it is a 
singular fact, that this defect way remain un- 
noticed for a long time by the individual, un- 
conscious of his loss, and become manifest only 
when some unusual circumstance occurs to call 
attention to the subject, and lead to a conclusive 
test. The compensating effect of increased deli- 
cacy of perception in other faculties, makes up in 
part for this deficiency, and serves almost as a 
complete substitute for it in many of the ordinary 
necessities of life. The following interesting 
cases of the peculiar effects of this disturbed 
condition of the optic apparatus, are extracted 
from an article on the subject in a late number 
of the Popular Science Review. 

“The celebrated Dugald Stewart and Dr. 
Darwin the poet and botanist, could only by 
shape discover the difference between cherries 
and the leaves among which they grew. Dr. 
Dalton, the propounder of the atomic theory in 
chemistry, was not convinced he was color-blind, 
until by accident discovering the color of the 
flower of the Geranium zonale by candlelight in 
the autumn of 1792. The flower was pink, but it 
apppeared to him almost a sky-blue by day; in 
candle-light, however, it was astonishingly chang- 
ed, not having then any blue in it, but being what 
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he called red; forming a striking contrast to the 
blue. He also compared sealing-wax to one side 
of a laurel leaf, and a red wafer to the other, and 
his doctor’ s scarlet gown to the leaves of trees. “I 
have seen specimens,” writes Dr. Dalton, “ of 
crimson, claret and wud, which were very nearly 
alike. Crimson has a grave appearance, being 
the reverse of every showy or splendid color. 
The color of a florid complexion appears to me 
that of a dull, opake, blackish blue, upon a white 
ground. Diluted black ink upon white paper, 
gives a color much resembling that ofa florid 
complexion. It has no resemblance to the color 
of blood.” From the care with which Dr. Dalton 
investigated his own defect, it has become popu- 
larly known as “Daltonism.” Nor was his case 
at all peculiar in regard to flowers, for the color- 
blind are constantly. found unable to distinguish 
the petals of the scarlet geranium from its leaves, 
the flowers of the wild poppy from the unripe 
corn amongst which it is growing. Moreover, 
those who thus mistake scarlet, regard green as a 
darkish color, and confound it with drab.” 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1859, 
W. Pole, a well-known civil engineer, thus 
describes his own case. “I was about eight 
years old when the mistaking of a piece of red 
cloth for a green leaf, betrayed the existence of 
some peculiarity in my ideas of colors; and as I 
grew older, continued errors of a similar kind led 
my friends to suspect that my eyesight was de- 
fective; but I myself could not comprehend this, 
insisting that I saw colors clearly enough, and 
only mistook their names. I was articled to a 
civil engineer, and had to go through many years 
of practice in making drawings of the kind 
cofinected with this profession. These are: fre- 
quently colored, and I recollect often being 
obliged to ask in copying a drawing, what colors 
I ought to use; but these difficulties left no 
permanent impression, and up toa mature age I 
had no suspicion that my vision was different 
from that of other people. I frequently made 
mistakes, and noticed many circumstances in 
regard to colors which temporarily perplexed me. 
I recollect in particular having wondered why 
the beautiful rose light of sunset on the Alps, 
which threw my friends into raptures, seemed 
all a delusion to me. [I still, however, adhered 
to my first opinion, that I was only at fault in 
regard to the names of colors and not as to the 
ideas of them ; ; and this was strengthened by ob- 
serving that the persons who were attempting to 
point out my mistakes, often disputed among 
themselves as to what certain hues of colors 
ought to be called.” At length W. Pole when 
about thirty years of age committed a glaring 
blunder, and this circumstance led him to make 
an investigation of his case, which ended in his 
discovering that he was color-blind. 

“W. Butcher was early put to the carpet trade, 
and after a short time he discovered some defect 
of sight which ultimately proved to be color- 
blindness. By close observation he made himself 
acquainted with the proper names of colors, and 
so kept the defect from those about him. By 
educating the eye to the peculiar warmih im- 
parted when all the colors in the carpets were 
said to harmonize, he was enabled to raise him- 
self to the position of a salesman in a large house 
of business, and ultimately became travelling 
salesman. He has four brothers living, all of 
whom are color-blind. Taking up the prismatic 
colors, he could distinctly see ‘the line of demar- 


mass of confusion, and it is totally STSPEWGGEL day of Gs Viral sowas, 1770, shot bs called rol footing a Shing ecmtart to. hel man of oeteso; nfl tetally Tapani for 
me to distinguish one from the other.’ Orange 
aud yellow were selected easily, and appeared 
very br ight to him.” 

Another person thus affected remarked of the 
ordinary French wine, “that to him it appeared 
so like ink that he once found himself endeavor- 
ing to write with it.” He saw no red in it. 

In investigating closely the kind of colors 
which are thus invisible or but faintly seen by 
the color-blind, it has been discovered that it is 
chiefly to their inability to perceive red light 
that these phenomena may be attributed. The 
pure red rays appear to them of no disfinct color, 
but as simply a neutral shade. And upon the 
many different colors which are more or less 
compounded with red light, their eyes appear to 
exercise a kind of selective affinity, by which, 
while sensitive to other rays in the mixture, they 
take no notice of the red.. “The orange is thus 
no longer red and yellow, but dark yellow, the 
yellow is purer, the green distinct, the blue 
purer, and the indigo and violet no ‘longer red 
and blue, but blue mixed with more or less black 
—the violet being the darkest, as containing least 
blue in proportion to the red.” 

Thus, in the observation of Dr. Dalton, above 
mentioned, crimson had a grave appearance; and 
«diluted black ink upon white paper gave a 
color much resembling that of a florid com- 
plexion ;” and in another case red flowers of 
most kinds, could only be distinguished from 
leaves by their form. Under these circumstances 
it is probable that all objects excepting perhaps 
those of a pure yellow, or blue, look very differ- 
ently to the color-blind than to others; even the 
light of the sun, being a compound containing 
red, probably gives to the atmosphere a different 
shade’of color than that which is recognised by 
the normal eye. 

No one who had ever haven the enjoyment 
which a full perception of color is capable of 
affording, would ever voluntarily choose the 
partial appreciation of them possessed by the 
color-blind, although in other respects their eyes 
appear to be equally powerful and accurate. One 
instance, however, is mentioned in which the 
individual thought himself benefitted by not 
having his mind confused with perceiving a 

variety of colors as he pursued his daily toil. He 
was an engraver, and as such, had but two colors 
to deal with, black and white—and says he, 
“any want of harmony in the coloring of the 
picture is immediately made manifest by a corres- 
ponding discord in the arrangement of the light 
and shade. I find, at times, many of my brother 
engravers in doubt how to translate certain colors 
of pictures, which to me are matters of decided 
certainty and ease. Thus, to me it is valuable.” 

But little appears to be yet known as to the 
cause of this strange variation from ordinary 
vision; it is however frequently observed to be 
a constitutional condition of the eye, and is often 
hereditary, and largely developed in a family. 
In the comparatively short time that spetial 
attention has been .paid to its phenomena, but 
little also has been learned as to the means of 
alleviating or curing it—while from the important 
results which often depend upon the correct 
observance of different colors, it is due to the 
public safety that its attention should be called 
to the frequent occurrence of this defect. The 
lives of hundreds of passengers on railroads or 
vessels at sea, or on our rivers, may often be 


cation between them, but confounded purple and jeopardized by mistaking the color of a signal 


crimson, pink and blue, red and green and so on; 
placing before him a series of reds, scarlets, 
greens and browns, he said, ‘they are all a 


light, and in Eagland the necessity has been 
recognised of having persons employed in such 
responsible service to undergo an examination as 
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Striking Incident—One Sabbath morning 
singular lapse of memory befell me, which I had 
never before and I have never since experienced. 
When I rose from sleep I could not recollect any 
portion of the discourse which I had prepared on 
the day before; and what was most strange, I 
could not even remember the text of the prepared 
sermon. I was perplexed, and walked out before 
breakfast in Kensington Gardens. While there 
a particular text occurred to my mind; and my 
thoughts seemed to dwell upon it so much, that I 
resolved to preach from that, without further at- 
tempting to recall what I had prepared—a thing 
which I had never ventured to do during all my 
ministry. From this text I preached, and it was, 
‘‘ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.” I preached ,with great liberty, 
and in the course of the sermon I quoted the lines, 

“ Beware of desperate steps! the darkest day— 
Live but to-morrow—will have passed away.” 

I afterwards learned that a man in despair had 

that very morning gone to the Serpentine to drown 


francs in the amount of bank notes in circulation. 
Wheat and flour in the Paris markets have declined in 
price. Great heat, unexampled for many years, pre- 
vailed in Portugal, and the grain crops and vines have 
suffered greatly in consequence. Danish affairs were 
still unsettled. The Prussians have prohibited the ex- 
port from Jutland of horses, oxen, pigs, bacon, rye ” 
oats, during the armistice. 

Unirep Srates.—TZhe Public Debt.—The official re- 
capitulation of the public debt, un to the 24th ult, shows 
it to be $1,859,274,000, or $9,564,000 more than the pre- 
vious weeks statement. The unpaid requisitions are 
nearly $18,000,000. 

Mobile—Richmond papers, of the 27th, announce that 
Fort Morgan, the only remaining rebel fort at the mouth 
of Mobile harbor, is now in possession of Union troops. 
Whether it had previously been evacuated by the rebel} 
garrison is not stated. This absence of specific intelli- 


been cut off from communication with Mobile, having 
been entirely invested by land and water. It is probable 
that the fort has been surrendered and the garrison cap- 
tured, with all its guns and stores. Mobile advices of 
an earlier date, state that Admiral Farragut was en- 
gaged in removing the obstructions placed by the rebels 


in the harbor. He had secured the services of the man 


himself in it. For this purpose he had filled his| who set the torpedoes for the rebels, and this individual 


pocket with stones, hoping to sink at once. Some 
passengers, however, disturbed him while on the 
brink, and he returned to Kensington, intending 
to drown himself in the dusk of the evening. On 
passing my chapel he saw a number of people 
crowding into it, and thought he would join them 
in order to pass away the time. 
was rivetted to the sermon, which seemed to be 
in part composed for him ; and when he heard me 
quote the lines alluded to he resolved to abandon 
his suicidal intentions.—Life of Dr. Leifchild. 


Iron as a Tonic in the Vegetable Creation.— 
It is alleged that a discovery of a curious kind 
has been made regarding the influence of iron on 
vegetation. On chalky soils, 
absence of iron, vegetation has a sere and blanch- 
ed appearance. This is entirely removed, it is 
said, by the application of a solution of sulphate 
of iron. Haricot beans watered with this sub- 
stance, acquired an additional weight of sixty per 
cent. It is expected that the salts of iron will be 


found as beneficial in farming as in horticulture ; 


but the experiments are as yet very incomplete., 


For the cultivation of clover, wonderful advanta- 
ges are declared to be gained. The material is 
cheap, and the quantity appliedissmall. Littell’s 
Living Age. 


—_—_.2—— 


What begins in vanity must end in vexation of| miles. 


spirit; indeed, it does not wait for the end, but 
travels with it through its whole course, robbing 
its progress of enjoyment, and its end of consola- 
tion. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forsign.—News from Europe to Righth month 18th. 
Another case under the Foreign Enlistment Act had 
been tried at the Liverpool assizes. Two merchants, 
named Jones and Highat, were charged and found guilty 
with having enlisted men to serve on board the con- 
federate cruiser Georgia. 
life and much destruction of property, have occurred at 
Belfast, Ireland. The disturbance appears to have 
grown out of the old feud between the Orangemen and 
Roman Catholics. On the 17th the riots continued, but 
on the 18th appeared to have subsided, the rioters being 
overawed bya strong military force. The Liverpool 
market, for both cotton and breadstuffs, was dull with 
a downward tendency. Consols, 89}. A further diminu- 
tion of above four millions of francs in the cash of the 
Bank of France within one week, has caused some 
uneasiness. The effect would have been greater, but 


His attention | 





— |rebels retiring as it advanced. 


Riots, attended with ioss of 


had been employed in taking them up. The Tennessee, 
which was captured in the late attack, had been repaired 
and put in service in the Federal fleet. Dispatches since 
received in Washington from before Atlanta, state that 
Atlanta papers, of the 27th, announce that Fort Morgan 
had surrendered to the Union forces with all its garri- 
son, including Gen. Page, guns, munitions of war, &c. 
Tennessee.—Memphis was attacked early in the morn- 
ing of the 21st, by the rebel General Forrest, with about 
3000 cavalry. The rebels drove in the pickets and 
dashed directly to the head-quarters of General Wash- 
burne, who narrowly escaped capture. As soon as the| 
Federal troops could be called to arms, the rebel were 
driven out of the city, and before they were able to} 
secure much plunder. They carried off about 250 
prisoners, most of whom, however, were recaptured or 
escaped. 

Louisiana.—The rebels in Western Louisiana are seiz- 


gence is owing no doubt to the fact that the fort =: 


ments, and are conscripting with great severity. Kirby 
Smith is in command at Alexandria. New Orleans 
dates, of the 20th, quote middlings cotton at $1.65, ordi- 
nary $1.45. The picking season had commenced, and 
a few bales of the new crop had arrived. Sales of the 
week 1400 bales, receipts 1460, exports 1234. Super- 
fine flour $11.50; extra $12.25. 

Georgia.—The latest dispatches from Atlanta show 
that no active operations are going on there, and that 
Gen. Sherman will probably remain quiet for the pre-| 
sent. On the 18th ult., an attack was made’ upon part 
of the rebel works, and the confederate soldiers in the 
rifle pits were called upon to come out. About two hun- 
dred of them accepted the invitation and came into the 
Union lines. General Kilpatrick has made a raid upon 
the Macon Railroad, and destroyed the road for two 


Virginia.— Detachments of the rebel force in the 
Shenandoah valley, have made attempts to cross the) 
Potomac at Williamsport and other places. They were 
however opposed, and the attempts defeated. Several 
skirmishes and partial engagements between the forces 
of Sheridan and Early, have taken place, in which the! 
latter are said to have suffered most. At the latest dates 
the Federal army was again moving up the valley, the 
It was reported and be- 
lieved that a large part of the rebel force has been with- 
drawn toward Richmond. It is stated that the rebels 
have built very strong fortifications at Strasburg to de- 
fend the road against future invasions by the Federal 
forces. Below Petersburg several sanguinary conflicts 
have taken place caused by the determined efforts of the 
rebels to regain possession of the Weldon railroad. One 
of these attacks was made on the 21st ult., and the 
rebels were repulsed with an estimated loss of 1000 
men. Qn the 25th, another formidable assault was 
made in which the Federal troops, holding a portion of 
the road, sustained a loss of 2000 men, while that of the 
assailants was probably much greater. The Richmond 
papers acknowledge a heavy loss in this battle, includ- 
ing four generals killed and one wounded. The Federal 
forces still firmly hold several miles of the road south of 
Petersburg. In a dispatch of the 26th, General Grant 
says: “I think I do not overstate the loss of the enemy 
in the last two weeks at 10,000 killed and wounded. 
We have lost heavily, but ours have been mostly in 
captured when the enemy gained temporary advantages.” 





a |that there appears to be a diminution of nine millions of| The loss of the Weldon railroad cuts off an important 


part of the supplies for Richmond, hence the fierce strug- 
gle for its possession. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 350, including 58 
soldiers. Deaths of cholera infantum, 39. 

The Coming Draft.— A Washington dispatch an- 
nounces that there will be no postponement of the draft, 
though several days will elapse between the 5th and the 
drawing, in order to complete the needful arrangements. 
It is said that about one-fourth of the number of men 
called for (500,000) have been obtained by volunteering. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 29th ult. New York.—American gold 239 a 
240. United States six per cents, 1881,110. U.S. 5-20, 
111}. Treasury notes, 7-30, 112. Balance in the New 
York Sub-Treasury, $20,901,468. Specie in the New 
York banks, $19,962,940; circulation, $4,256,847. De- 
posits, $156,806,807. Superfine State flour, $9.75 a $10. 
Shipping Ohio, $10.75 a $11. Baltimore flour, fair to 
extra, $11.15 a $12.25. Chicago spring wheat, $2.17 a 
$2.30; red western, $2.32 a $2.40 ; amber, $2.44 a $2.50, 
Oats, 92 a 93 cts. Rye, $1.80 $1.90. Mixed western 
corn, $1.61. Cotton, $1.85. Philadelphia.—Supertine 
flour, $10.50; extra and family, $11 a $13. Red wheat, 
old, $2.50,a $2.55; new southern, $2.68 a $2.71; white, 
$2.80 a $3.. Rye, $1.90. Yellow corn, $1.73. Oats, 88 
cts. About 2500 head of beef cattle were offered and 
sold at from $10 to $17, the latter being the price for 
extra. Of hogs, 2000 were sold at from $15 to $17 the 
100 lbs. net. Sales of 6000 sheep at 6 a 7} cts. per 
pound gross. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. Bell, Ind., for Jos. Hunter, C. W., 
$2, vol. 38; from Phebe Parker, Pa., per ©. J. Allen, $2, 
vol. 38; from Wm. D. Stephens, O., $3, to No. 52, vol. 
37; from J. A. Potter, N. Y., $2, vol. 38, and for R. W. 
Wright, $4, vols. 36 and 37, A. Mekeel, $4, vols. 37 and 
38, and T. Bowerman, $2, vol. 38. 


Received from M. T., of N. Y., $10 for the Relief of the 
Freedmen. 


The Managers of the “ Home for Friendless Coloured 
Children,” would remind their friends in the country 


where there is an ing the property of all suspected of holding Union senti- | that all contributions of fruit and vegetables, or other 


country produce, will be gratefully received at the Home, 
708 Lombard street, Philadelphia. 


E. C. Cotxins, Sec. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
; PERSONS. 
Principal and Assistant Teschers are wanted for the 
Men’s and Women’s schools. 
Application may be made to 
Joun C. ALLEN, No. 321 N. Front, or 335 S. Fifth St. 
Isaac Morgan, Jr., 622 Noble street; or 
Samvue. Auten, 524 Pine street. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN ENGLAND AND IRE- 
LAND. 


Geo. Harrison, of Manchester, Eng., having relin- 
quisked the agency of “ The Friend,” those who have 
been in the practice of settling with him for their sub- 
scriptions, will please in future, account to Joseph Arm- 
field, No 1 South Place, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
England, who is fully authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions and payments for the paper, on behalf of the Pro- 
prietors, and who will give us information of any new 
subscribers, or any change that may be desired in the 
direction. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 7th of Eleventh month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children as 
pupils, will please make early application to Dupre 
Knicut, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. 0., 
Chester Co., Pa.,) or to Cuartes J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WortHine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarues Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





